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c&he Republic 

(From " "Che Building of the Ship*') 
fBv HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

• 8 ? 

HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity With all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate : 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and rohat a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

‘Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

A re all with thee — are all with thee ! 
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Chose to Work on Mallets 

Jlfler Years of Continuous Service With Our Company, Veteran Rounds Out Eight 
Years of Service On Huge Helper Engines Out of Carbondale, Pa. 


W E are told, in the Bible, that man’s al¬ 
lotted span of life is three score years 
and ten. Fifty-five years ago, or to be 
exact, in June, 1873, Joseph N. Wii-cox was first 
employed by our gravity road, at Carbondale, 
Pa., as a laborer. 

He began work under 
Richard Kellough, track 
foreman. Four months 
later he was transferred 
to a position assisting 
in laying the pipe from 
Number three on the 
gravity road to the reser¬ 
voir which furnished the 
only water supply for 
the city of Carbondale 
at that time. That job 
was finished in four or 
five weeks’ time and he 
then went to the trans¬ 
fer pockets, where the 
coal was transferred 
from the small mine cars 
to the larger gondolas, 
where he worked under 
George Porter. 

From that position he 
was transferred to the 
position of taking charge 
of the shop engine and 
boilers in the machine 
shop under Master Me¬ 
chanic Pierce Butler. In 
January 1887 he joined the ranks of locomotive 
firemen and from then forward, his life was filled 
with narrow escapes and harrowing adventures. 

Memory fails him to tell us the exact date of 
the most thrilling experience of his entire career, 
yet he can say with confidence that it was in 


December of either 1889 or 1890 that he was act¬ 
ing as fireman on the return trip to Carbondale 
from Nineveh. Approaching Reilly’s Cut he 
noticed and called the attpntion of the engineman 
to some steam rising just the other side of the 
Cut, At first the en- 
gineman thought that 
the steam was from the 
Erie Railroad in the vi¬ 
cinity but soon he too 
was convinced that it 
was a train coming north 
on the same track as they 
were on. He shut off the 
steam, and hardly had he 
done so when a train 
flashed around the curve 
and was upon them. 
There was no time for 
anything but to think of 
their personal safety and 
this they all did. 

There were four men 
on that engine when the 
train came around the 
bend. The engineman 
hesitated only to shut off 
the throttle and then 
followed the other three 
off of the tender and 
down the bank beside the 
right of way. On the 
rear of the train, it be¬ 
ing a local freight, there 
was a passenger coach filled with passengers. 
The on-coming train was only about two or three 
engine lengths from them when they saw it. 
Those on the other engine were not so fortunate. 
They didn’t have time to get off. The engineman, 
on one of the “ camel back ” engines miraculously 
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escaped death. The unfortunate fireman, a man 
by the name of Chase, however, was trapped be¬ 
tween the tender and locomotive, lie was taken 
from the wreckage, barely alive, and taken to a 
nearby farmhouse, where he died a fe\v moments 
later. 

It was not long before the wreckers arrived on 
the scene. The cab was completely torn from the 
engine on which Mr. Wilcox had been riding a 
few moments before. It so happened that the 
fireman on the wrecking outfit was a brother of 
the fireman who died in the collision. It fell 
upon Mb. Wilcox, therefore, to fire for the wreck¬ 
ers until the wreck was cleared up. “ That was 
indeed a long night,” says Mr. Wilcox. He had 
left home at three o’clock the previous morning, 
and it was nearly midnight when he again got in. 

In those days a man surely worked for every 
penny he got. His wages, when he first went to 
work for the Company, was $1.75 per day, six 
days per week. No matter how long they were 
forced to work, the pay was always the same— 
no matter if it was for four hours or eighteen 
hours. Once in a while when the Company had 
had a particularly good stretch of business the 
paymaster would add a quarter to each man’s 
pay check. 

During the winter when they were forced to 
make the round trip to Nineveh and return, a 
distance of 228 miles, they were paid $2.28 per 
day. 

At this juncture Mr. Wilcox recalled another 
very interesting incident which took place at 
Thompson, Pa., while working on the local 
freight. Their engine had crossed over from the 
north to southbound main track, but did not 
quite clear. While they were waiting there on 
one occasion Mr. Wii.cox, who was firing, heard 
the unmistakable sound of a locomotive whistle 
coming northward at a high rate of speed. He 
heard it stop at Thompson station, and then in¬ 
stead of proceeding slowly as he expected, it 
began to pick up speed again until it was bearing 
down on the standing train at a terrific rate of 
speed. Where the flagman was at that time he 
does not know, lie distinctly remembers, how¬ 
ever, of seeing his engineman get down from the 
cab and go over the engine with the qil can per¬ 
fectly unaware of the approaching train. 

By this time the train was perilously near. 
He was positive that if he did not do something 
there would lie a collision and so, seizing a flag, 
he rushed back and stopped the on-coming train. 
Nor, was he a moment too soon. The train came 
to a stop within inches of their engine. The 
engineman of the other train proceeded as a mat¬ 


ter of course after Mb. Wilcox’s engine had been 
removed further in the siding, not knowing that 
it had been the fireman and not the flagman who 
had saved him from a had accident. Mr. Wil¬ 
cox’s engineman, however, realized the service he 
had done for all concerned that day and was not 
at all lax in his praise of his quick thinking and 
quicker action. 

Mr. Wilcox is proud to say that lie was never 
paid for any time he did not actually work. On 
one occasion, when injured, before the days when 
the personal injury claim agents had reached 
their present day efficiency he was off for some 
time but did not receive compensation for the 
time. He was getting an engine from the round¬ 
house when the coal gas in the firebox exploded, 
burning him severely about the face and head. 
Every hair on his head, eyebrow's, eyelashes, and 
mustache was burned off and his face was one 
huge blister. His wife did not recognize him 
when he was brought home, his face wrapped in 
a coat to exclude the air. 

For the last eight years of his service with our 
Company, Mr. Wilcox worked on the big. helper 
engines out of Carbondale. Passenger engine 
runs held no lure for him at that stage of the 
game. He greatly enjoyed, however, operating 
one of our huge 1600 class locomotives. “ Those 
big brutes are so big and heavy, you have to use 
steam going down hill,” he tells us. When those 
eight years were over he retired so that some 
younger man could take the place made vacant 
by his absence. It was on December 31, 1926, 
that he bade farewell to the railroad for which 
he had worked for over half a century. 

Mb. Wilcox and Miss Adeline Marshall were 
united in marriage in January 1887. To them 
five children have been born although three of 
them have since died. Mr. Wilcox is a member 
of the Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion. 


Smile 

HE man who deals in sunshine 

Is the man who gets the crowds; 
He does a lot more business 
Than the one who peddles clouds —- 

For the trainman who’s a frowner 
Will be beaten by a mile, 

If the man who follows after 
Meets the rider with a smile . 

—Selected. 


“ History , like natural science , is an investiga¬ 
tion into how things happened and what and why 
these were and arc” 
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Oneonta T^otarians Visit Us 

Seventy-Five Rotations Are Guests of Colonel Loree and Party on Visit to Our Shops 
at Oneonta; All Join in Cementing Qood Will Between Company and City 


O NEONTA Rotarians to the number of 
seventy-five with about an equal number 
of other residents of the city were the 
guests yesterday of General Manager J. Tabor 
Loree and the 1). & H. Company at noon-day 
luncheon and an inspection of the modernized 
and greatly improved shops of the Company here, 
the occasion being one at which assurances of 
mutuality of interest and good will were voiced 
by Mu. Loree and Dr. George J. Dann speaking 
for the Rotary and the city, the occasion being 
one of the happiest and the Oneontans in the 
party scarcely with an exception meeting with 
surprises as they roamed about the shops and 
observed the betterments that have been made in 
the past few years and the manner in which the 
work at the shops is handled compared with only 
a few years since,” says the Oneonta Daily Star 
of Friday, June 8. 

“ The Company provided a special train of two 
coaches which left the passenger station at ex¬ 
actly 11:15 o’clock, Trainmaster Harry D. Lewis 
receiving many congratulations in a humorous 
vein on the movement of the train on schedule 
time. The party was taken to the new machine 
shop, known as the back shop to the Company’s 
employes, adjacent to the massive roundhouse, 
still one of the largest in the country. They 
were first escorted through the offices of Master 
Mechanic George Brown and his staff of clerks 
and then to the storeroom, both of which are well 
equipped, the steel shelvings for parts being per¬ 
haps most noticeable, being conveniently arranged 
and affording no lost time when parts are re¬ 
quired. These also permit the annual inventory 
to be taken in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. 

“The machine shop was found equipped with 
the latest models of all kinds of machines for 
handling the work, the heavy parts being moved 
about with cranes, many of them overhead and 
quite noticeable were vacant spaces where it is 
probable other machines will later be installed. 
There was activity and production everywhere in 
evidence and no lost motion or inactivity at any 
point Observed. The big turntable was kept in 
motion so that the observers might see how easily 


the big locomotives are moved about the plant, 
while everywhere signs reading “ Safety First ” 
and “ Do Not Move This Engine,” proved that 
utmost care is observed in the protection modern 
shoperaft gives the workmen employed. 

“At noon the party was taken to the shoperaft 
hall, where the luncheon was served. Two long 
tables extending the entire length of the hall 
were arranged and at each plate was a well filled 
box, containing sandwiches, half a fried chicken, 
celery, nut cake, crisp Saratoga chips in waxed 
paper and other food. All was appetizing and 
neat packages containing a generous portion of 
“ Fro-Joy ” ice cream were passed when the meal 
was nearing the end. During the feasting the 
orchestra of the Shoperaft organization, composed 
of Messrs. Wolcott, Frooms, Papauteys, Banner, 
Linabekry, Sweet, Petersen, Westcott, Brown, 
Glenn, and Sackett, rendered lively airs with 
Jerry Wilson directing in true songs sung 
Rotarian style. 

“Dr. Dann presided and, opening the brief ex¬ 
ercises, spoke happily of the fact that it has been 
the pleasure of Oneonta Rotary, three times 
within the year to have had the D. & H. officials 
as its guests and it would always remain a source 
of satisfaction that this had occurred during his 
term as president, contributing, he expressed, a 
firm conviction to a mutual understanding and 
good will. He voiced the universal sentiment of 
all in expressing appreciation and thanks for the 
fine luncheon and the opportunity to inspect the 
shops. 

“ General Manager Loree was given a most 
cordial greeting when announced and expressed 
the pleasure of himself and staff at being the 
guests of the Oneonta Rotary on previous occa¬ 
sions and now to have them as guests of the 
Company on this occasion. “ Many changes 
have taken place in the past fourteen years, 
both from the point of view of the Company 
and of the people of Oneonta,” he said. “ In 
1922 when the shopmen’s strike occurred there 
was considerable sentiment among the officials 
that the car shops should be removed to another 
place, but he was thankful that this did not take 
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place and the car repair department is now firmlj 
established here,” he declared. 

“ Formerly much inconvenience was experi¬ 
enced and the new roundhouse resulted in the 
construction of the new back shop you have in¬ 
spected involving an outlay of over $300,000 
creating the modern shop and storeroom, which 
with tools and equipment makes the total invest¬ 
ment fully $500,000. There remains some ma¬ 
chines to be modernized still which may require 
time to secure owing to limited appropriations 
and the rapid changes in improved machinery 
constantly taking place.” 

“ We employ so large a percentage of the resi¬ 
dents of your city,” said the speaker, “ that \ve feel 
that Oneonta is our city, and we cherish the hope 
that you have come to feel the same personal 
interest and in a sense that this is your Com¬ 
pany and shops. You will be unable in the short 
time allowed to see all that might interest you 
but you are all invited to come often and familiar¬ 
ize yourself with the work and accomplishments 
that are found here. We are proud of these 
shops and hope that you will be also. We, too, 
believe that gatherings like this will contribute 
materially to mutual understanding and good will, 
for your cooperation and good will materially aid 
in the work in which we are all interested.” 

“ We are pleased to have had you with us to¬ 
day and it is our desire to unitedly work for the 
upbuilding of this plant and of the city in which 
it is located.” 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Loreh's remarks, 
which were roundly cheered, the party again 
started out sightseeing and for an hour or more 
they were shown through the various other depart¬ 
ments of the shops, extended reference to which 
cannot be included in this story. Much interest 
was manifested in the power plant, and in the 
wheel shops, where all the wheel work for the en¬ 
tire system is done and from which often as many 
as a dozen carloads of wheels are shipped out to 
points where less extensive shops are located and 
in fact to all points where repair gangs are lo¬ 
cated. 

“ Special note was made by many of the man¬ 
ner in which work is done in the repair of coal 
and freight cars. Outside the main shops the 
worn parts are removed and carefully salvaged, 
and when the car is in readiness for the replace¬ 
ment work it moves along through the shop to 
the west end and when completed passes on to 
the paint department where the last work is done, 
and the car put in readiness for service again. 

“ Noticeable about the entire plant were the 
provisions made to safeguard the workmen and 


to provide for the care of the waste material that 
it does not become a menace either as a fire or 
health hazard and that every article is salvaged 
that is possible. Steel as well as wooden coaches 
were in process of repair and restoration and 
the stock of mahogany near the dry kilns repre¬ 
sented no little investment, it being largely used 
in the coaches, little cherry being in evidence. 

In the handling of lumber, cranes have displaced 
the hand propelled trucks and all about the plant 
machinery and implements render work less 
laborious and tiresome than formerly. At the 
noon hour fully a hundred of the shopmen left 
their work and went to the parking spaces and 
drove off in good looking motor cars for a warm 
meal at home, something unheard of in former 
years. 

“Interesting indeed was the provision made 
for caring for the personal effects of the men. 
Chains extending to the ceiling and operating on 
pulleys elevate a good sized bucket up beyond 
reach, in which tools and lunch baskets may be 
placed and attached to the chains were clothing, 
etc., while a lock at the bottom fastening of the 
chain prevented anyone other than the holder of 
the key from meddling with the personal effects 
of the men. It is certainly true that the most 
casual inspection of the shops will create an in¬ 
terest and appreciation of the manner in which 
the Company is conducting its shops and the 
modern equipment that gives them a rating well 
to the fore among car repair shops of the 
country. 

“Accompanying Mr. Lorke and uniting with 
him in escorting the company through the shops 
were II. F. Burch, assistant general manager; 
George S. Edmonds, superintendent of motive 
power; M. F. Leamy, superintendent of this di¬ 
vision; J. White Sprong, the veteran purchas¬ 
ing agent; W. W. Bates, assistant to general 
manager for personnel; George E. Bates, assis¬ 
tant to vice president for industrial development; 
Frank Reardon, superintendent of stores; G. 
W. Ditmore, master car builder; II. S. Ci.ark, 
engineer maintenance of way, while the foremen 
and all employes were equally courteous in ex¬ 
plaining the work and the many modern fea¬ 
tures of this, the main car shop of the D. & II. 
system.” 

The greatest impediment to action is bad dis¬ 
cussion, but he who has gained much by discus¬ 
sion is best prepared for action .— Perici.es of 
Athens. 
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c&he Battle of Fort Ann 

*Uen; Interesting Account of Battle of American Revolution at Fort Ann, When 
Americans Retired, Due to Lack of Ammunition, Not Defeat 


T HE following interesting account of the 
severe battle which took place near Fort 
Ann, between a detachment of the British 
and one of the American army, on July 8, 1777, 
is an extract from a book entitled “ Remarks 
made on a short tour between Hartford and 
Quebec in the Autumn of 1819,” published in 
1820 by Benjamin Silliman (1816-1885), a pro¬ 
fessor in the scientific department of Yale Col¬ 
lege, and a noted chemist, editor and writer. 

“ Leaving Fort Ann we crossed Wood Creek, 
and our journey to Whitehall was almost con¬ 
stantly along its banks, or very near them. 

“At a narrow pass between some high rocks and 
the river, we were shown the place where, on the 
8th of July, 1777, the 9th British regiment, be¬ 
longing to General Burgoyne’s army, sustained a 
heavy loss, by a conflict with the Americans un¬ 
der Colonel Long. 

“After the surrender of Ticonderoga, General 
Burgoyne endeavored to keep up the alarm, by 
spreading his parties over the country. With 
this view, Colonel Hill, at the head of the 9th 
regiment, was despatched after Colonel Long, 
who, with four or five hundred men, principally 
the invalids and convalescents of the army, had 
taken post at Fort Ann, and was directed by 
General Schuyler to defend it. Colonel Long, 
with his party, did not wait an attack from the 
enemy, but boldly advanced to meet them. ‘At 
half past ten in the morning, (says Major Forbes, 
of the British regiment,) they attacked us in 
front, with a heavy well-directed fire; a large 
body of them passed the creek on the left, and 
fired from a thick wood across the creek on the 
left flank of the regiment; they then began to 
recross the creek and attack us in the rear; we 
then found it necessary to change our ground, 
to prevent the regiment’s being surrounded; we 
took post on the top of a hill to our right. As 
soon as we had taken post, the enemy made a 
very vigorous attack, which continued for up¬ 
wards of two hours; and they certainly would 
have forced us, had it not been for some Indians 
that arrived and gave the Indian whoop, which 
we answered with three cheers; the rebels soon 
after that gave way.’ The giving way of the 


Americans was, however, caused, not by the terror 
of the warwhoop, but by the failure of their am¬ 
munition. The fact was, the British regiment 
was worsted, and would probably have been taken 
or destroyed, had Colonel Long been well supplied 
with ammunition. It was said by Captain Money, 
another British officer, that the fire was even 
heavier than it was in the obstinate battle of 
September 19th, on Bemus’ heights. The scene 
of this battle is very correctly described above, 
by Major Forbes. 

“ On leaving the street of Fort Ann village, we 
crossed a bridge over Wood creek, and were now 
on its left bank. Immediately after, we came to 
a narrow pass, only wide enough for the carriage, 
and cut, in a great measure, out of a rocky ledge, 
which terminates here, exactly at the creek. 
This ledge is the southern end of a high rocky 
hill, which converges towards Wood creek, and 
between the two is a narrow tract of level ground, 
which terminates at the pass already mentioned. 
On this ground the battle took place, and the 
wood on the right bank of the creek, from which 
the Americans fired upon the left flank of the 
British, is still there, and it was up this rocky 
hill that they retreated and took their stand. 

“ General Burgoyne, as usual, claimed a victory 
in this affair which is understood to have been a 
bloody contest as indeed it obviously must have 
been from the narrowness of the defile, and the 
consequent nearness of the contending parties. 
Captain Montgomery, of Colonel Hill’s regiment, 
was left wounded on the field, and taken prisoner 
by the Americans, which could not have been the 
fact, had the royal party been victorious.” 

The village of Fort Ann, which received its 
name from the fort, is described by John W. Bar¬ 
ber, in his “ Historical Collections of New York,” 
published in 1842, as containing about fifty dwell¬ 
ings and three churches, situated on the site, of 
old Fort Ann erected in 1757, and a place of 
some importance during the colonial wars. He 
also states that about two miles south of the vil¬ 
lage, vestiges of Burgoyne’s road, constructed of 
logs, etc., in 1777, were still to be seen. 
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No more fitting epitaph 
Ere graced a hero’s name 
Than this: “ With friend and foe alike 
tie played the game.” 

—Selected. 


Know Yourself 

A BE you the master of your fate, the cap¬ 
tain of your ship of life, or are you an 
empty bottle buffeted about by the shift¬ 
ing tides of circumstance? 

When the day is done and the time of rest is 
on the way, can you look back over the day and, 
bringing back each thought and action, say that 
you have done your best? 

It will repay you many times in the feeling of 
deeds well done, in the knowledge of being a suc¬ 
cess, if you will strive each moment to do the 
thing your conscience tells you is right. 

And when you have finished your evening re¬ 
past, go by yourself, sit down, relax, close your 
eyes and visualize one by one the things you have 
done that day. 

Think over carefully each situation, take ad¬ 
vantage of the lessons you have had all through 
the day, then in the morning when you awaken 
you will find you are better prepared mentally, 
physically, and morally to carry on your labor 
as a servant in the vineyard of humanity. 

This brings us to the triangle of life “Right 
Thinking,” “Right Living,” “Right Action,” the 
Key to Success in any field of endeavor. 

Right thinking wedded to right living gives 
birth to right action. 

Right action makes success an assured fact. 


The first of these is right thinking, by thinking 
right thoughts we automatically build right 
living. 

When we live right as the result of right think¬ 
ing we will of necessity act rightly. 

Remember the Master, Jesus, said, “As ye sow 
so shall ye reap.” 

. Most of us do our thinking in an uncontrolled 
manner. Learn to control and direct each 
thought. 

If you think evil of anyone, immediately coun¬ 
teract that thought by thinking success and hap¬ 
piness to the one against whom the evil thought 
was directed. 

Do you fear an accident? Immediately picture 
in your mind the accident avoided. 

Do you feel blue and discouraged? Stand in 
front of your mirror and smile, grin, and finally 
laugh lustily at yourself. You cannot laugh, no 
matter how hard it is forced, without bringing 
the “ silver lining ” to the surface of the cloud. 

And finally, never let the sun go down at night 
without having wiped out all thoughts of enmity 
against others. 

No matter what the other fellow has done, for¬ 
give him and forget before night-fall. 

Then you will find the peace that is the “Aim 
of All Life.’— Two Bells. 


Cooperation 

E cannot all do everything. One 
must dig the dirt for the foun¬ 
dation; another must place the 
foundation where it is to go and yet 
another must plan that which is to rest 
upon it; while scores contribute to the 
structure which is raised. It is a mis¬ 
take to say, when tec see a building or a 
business or a life: “ One man did that,” 
for no man ever did very much in this 
world alone. — Am.eth Bulletin. 


History is Past Politics — Fkeeman. 

Without history, political science has no root, 
and without political science history has no 
fruit .— Seely. 


Judge: "You are charged with stealing Colonel 
Julep’s chickens. Have you any witnesses? ’’ 

Uncle Mose: "Ah has not. Ah don’t steal 
chickens befo’ witnesses.’’— Swiped. 
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Occupy ZNjXt) Office Building 

fftCeu) Office Building at Carbondale, Together With Old Structure, Which It 
Resembles, Will House All of Carbondale’s Office Forces 


T HE new office building at Carbondale has 
been turned over to the several depart¬ 
ments and all of the office organizations of 
the Pennsylvania Division, with the exception of 
the motive power department, are now comfort¬ 
ably located in the twin buildings in North Main 
street. 

In 1918 the old office building was found in¬ 
adequate to accommodate the official and clerical 
forces and the superintendent’s office, the car, 
maintenance of way, and accounting forces moved 
to the building recently vacated opposite the 
station. This was rented property and on June 
23, 1927, plans were laid for the construction of 
a new office building adjacent to the old building 
in North Main street. The plans provided for 
the construction of a building along the same 
general lines as the old building and the exteriors 
of these buildings are very much alike. The 
structure is eighty-two feet long by twenty-nine 
feet wide. 

The old structure was erected in 1S57 and an 
addition placed on it in 1865. At that time it 
was finished on the outside with stucco. 

The new quarters were completed on April 23, 
1928. It is of brick construction, two stories in 
height, and has a spacious basement. 

The first floor offices are as follows: mainte¬ 
nance of way general offices, office of division en¬ 
gineer, and rooms for the bridge and building 
master, roadmaster, clerks, and draftsmen; car 
department, general offices and office for divisional 
car foreman. 

On the second floor, the accounting department 
main office is located as well as the office of the 
division accountant. Three smaller offices are oc¬ 
cupied by the police, electrical and signal depart¬ 
ments. 

The basement contains file rooms, electrical 
work room, ladies’ and men’s rooms. 

A subway connects the new and old buildings 
and is of concrete construction. All partitions 
in the new structure are of five-inch P.vrobar con¬ 
struction. Heat is furnished from the power 
house in the ear yard and at present live steam 
properly reduced, controlled by reducing valves, 
and governed by thermostatic control is being 


used. The interior is finished in pine woodwork 
and waxed maple floors. 

The old office building has been cleaned on the 
outside and re-stuccoed to conform in appearance 
with the new building. 

On the first floor of the old building the claim 
agent, the superintendent and his force, together 
with the timekeepers are located. On the second 
floor are the trainmasters, chief train dispatcher, 
power distribution room, all of which are par¬ 
titioned off and made to appear as near like the 
interior of the new structure as possible. 

Employes at Carbondale are exceedingly proud 
of their new quarters and pleased to have nearly 
all of the official and clerical family on the 
Pennsylvania Division again together in one lo¬ 
cation. The new and old structure will easily 
fake care of all of the forces, in addition to al¬ 
lowing more space for all. 

Key to Photographs on Page 202 

(I) Outside View. (2) Timekeeping Office. (3) Division 
Engineer's Office. (4) Division Accountant's Office. 


jd mbit ion and Justice 

MOXG the basic elements of hu¬ 
man nature are ambition and a 
sense of justice. 

Every officer must be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to rise to a position commensu¬ 
rate with his ability, age and length of 
service. 

You cannot treat any man unjustly 
without arousing in him a sense of bit¬ 
terness, resentment and antagonism that 
will injure whatever native ability he 
may have. 

I repeat, to maintain an unhappy 
army in a low morale would be the 
greatest extravagance in which the gov¬ 
ernment could indulge .”— Major Gen¬ 
eral Summer all. 
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Up the Years From Ox-Power 

Gradual Development of Street Railways in New York City From Days ofOx-Drioen 
Cars to Modern Noiseless Trolley Cars That Are Serving Us Today 


MERICA’S first street railway was an ox 
cart. 

One hundred and eighty-one years ago, 
in 1746, there was a regular line of lumbering 
vehicles moving up and down Broadway, New 
York City. But the faithful ox, although able to 
pull a score of passengers, was soon too slow for 
even the first Americans. Next came the omni¬ 
bus, pulled by horses. These early stages were 
strange looking contraptions, like great over¬ 
grown private carriages, painted in gaudy colors, 
each with its own name emblazoned on its sides. 
To the people of that day it looked as fast and 
wonderful as the great locomotives that now pull 
the Twentieth Century Limited. 

The “ Lady Clinton ” was such a one—the 
special pride of New York town. Known as “ an 
elegantly appointed four-horse chariot,” it dashed 
up and down the streets attracting much atten¬ 
tion. Drawings and advertisements describing its 
service are found in early day newspapers. 

This Lady Clinton looked like two royal 
coaches joined together with a door. Instead of 
the passengers facing the front or back, the seats 
were arranged along the sides. The driver, al¬ 
ways in bright livery and high hat, sat in ma¬ 
jesty on his seat on the roof. Me carried a long 
whip. A newspaper of that time says: “ Omni¬ 

buses exceeding a hundred in number roll in¬ 
cessantly over the paved streets, administering 
equally to the purposes of business and pleasure, 
adding to noise and bustle, and forming an ob¬ 
ject of such prominent attraction as to cause 
New York to be called * The City of Omnibuses.’ ” 

At last these carriages became too crowded and 
too slow. A newspaper a few years later said: 
“ You may be a modern martyr by riding in an 
omnibus. The discomforts, inconveniences and 
annoyances of a trip in one of these vehicles is 
almost unbearable. From the beginning to the 
end of the journey a constant quarrel is progress¬ 
ing. The driver quarrels with the passengers 
and the passengers quarrel with the driver, quar¬ 
rels about getting out and quarrels about the 
ticket. The driver swears at the passengers and 
the passengers scold the driver through the strap- 


hole. Thus the omnibus rolls along a perfect 
bedlam on wheels.” 

The straphole can be seen in some of the old 
carriages of that early day now found in certain 
museums. The driver’s right foot was connected 
with the back door of the stage by a leather 
strap. This strap served both as a bell-rope and 
a door lock. When anyone wanted to get out he 
would give the driver’s leg a sharp tweak at the 
proper corner, the driver would bend his knee so 
that the door could be opened, and out hopped the 
passenger. 

But the straphole acted as a fare-box as well. 
Everyone who entered the stage was supposed 
before many blocks had been covered to hand his 
fare to the driver though the hole. If a man 
was absent-minded the strap would strike against 
the ceiling as a reminder. 

Next came the “ fast ” horse car. At first it 
was nothing more than a carriage on wheels that 
ran on a wooded track. But the steam trains 
that were then developing helped the street cars. 
The city people who left the country thought 
these compartment horse cars were wonderful, as 
did the city folk who had been riding the omni- 
lnises. Each compartment held ten persons and 
there was room on the roof for ten more. The 
later cars were of the modern type with iron 
wheels and iron rails. 

But even the wonderful horse cars failed to 
suit a traveling public. A man of that time 
(1S34) said that a passenger on these street cars 
“ should lose his sense of smell, have the ability 
to shut himself Tip like an umbrella, be able to 
hang on to a patform by the lids of his eyes, hold 
a drunken man on his lap and keep his temper.” 
Another one tells of the hard seats and the cold 
cars and the darkness at night. In the winter 
there was straw on the floor to help keep the 
passengers warm. 

Some of the horse cars of the early days had 
a ladder to the roof. On hot days so many would 
climb up there that the roof would cave in. 
There were exciting times when the car would 
run off the track and bump over cobblestones. 
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There were the turn tables, and the extra horses 
to make the cars go still faster. 

In Denver one of the horse car lines went up 
a long hill. The horse, of course, pulled it up, 
but when the car came down the hill the horse 
rode on the back platform. This horse was on 
the job so long that his shoes wore deep grooves 
in the platform flooring. 

Next came the cable cars. These were the 
great wonders of the age. People would come 
out to watch them go by, apparently without 
any power or visible means. Underneath the 
tracks was a continuous cable to which each car 
would cling by a grip that reached down through 
a slot; the tighter the grip the faster the speed, 
until the car would be able to go as fast as the 
cable, but no faster. 

The gripman corresponding to the motonnan 
of today, operated the car by raising and lower¬ 
ing of the grip that grasped the steel cable. If 
he allowed the grip to take hold too quickly the 
ear would be jerked in a terrible way and per¬ 
haps the cable would break, all of which may be 
news to the present generation. 

The cables had to be followed on the curves for 
it was discovered that if the grip did not hold fast 
on the curves the car would stall. So it was not 
long before every turn in the line vied with other 
cable car lines on some “ dead man’s curve,” 
where accidents would occur. 

In large cities such as New York, Chicago, 
Denver and San Francisco, the cable cars lasted 
a long time. When there were steep hills the 
pulling of a heavy car over them by means of a 
table was found to be better than the early elec¬ 
tric cars that lacked sufficient power. Then, too, 
a cable car could go over a steeper hill than even 
a modern electric car. There were many acci¬ 
dents. A cable would break. These long steel 
ropes, miles and miles in length, had to be 
wound around giant spools at the power houses. 
The car would go one way on one cable and an¬ 
other way on another. Going down hill they 
would coast with a brake that pressed on the 
track, for on the wheels there would be too much 
friction and too great heat. The man at the 
cable house who watched the wire rope as it came 
in to wind on the great spool had a very nervous 
and very responsible job. For many hours at a 
stretch the cable would be watched constantly to 
catch the least broken wire strand. Should one 
be found the whole system had to be stopped be¬ 
cause that strand might throw too much weight 
on some other weak place, and before that hun¬ 
dred-mile cable again came back there would be 


a big break with much damage and perhaps loss 
of life. 

But ox-carts, stages, horse cars, and cable 
cars had to give way eventually to the elec¬ 
tric car. On May 4, 1888, the first overhead 
electric street car was operated in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia. Frank J. Sprague pioneered 
the way. This street railway is still running and 
operated by the same system of electricity. 

In Baltimore, Md., there was the first motor 
street railway. This was a motor-pulled car ob¬ 
taining its power from batteries and later from 
a third rail. The cars were the old horse cars. 
When the cars went off of the track, everybody 
got out to help push them back on, but only 
after the motorman had assured them that they 
would not “ be struck dead,” or get a terrible 
shock. 

When the Richmond company was started there 
were only nineteen electric lines in the United 
States. If all the tracks had been put together 
they would have reached only sixty miles. Yet 
so successful was this early venture, and so much 
help did it give to the nation and the problem of 
running the street railway systems that in a year 
there were fifty electric overhead street car com¬ 
panies operating in the United States, and in an¬ 
other year more than 200 with 1,200 miles of 
track. 

Electricity became and still is the most popular 
motive power for street cars. Now there are 
many different ways of using it—the elevated 
with its third rail, the trackless trolley bus—the 
subway system and the fast interurban lines. 

The United States leads the world in street 
car lines operated by electricity. There are 857 
of them and 44,000 miles of track with 105,000 
cars, and they carry sixteen billion passengers 
every year. This is really more than eighteen 
times as many riders as the steam roads carry 
and many times the number of paid passengers 
as go in the buses run by gasoline motors. It 
seems that everybody likes to ride the electric 
lines today, or else almost everybody has to. 
Divide up all the rides in the United States 
each year and every person would take 117 rides. 
Back in 1890 the average number of rides per 
person was only 32. 

The electric street car systems of the various 
cities and towns of the nation have many ways 
of making the all-power juice work. There are 
now electric switches that can be controlled by 
the motorman and there are also switches that 
are controlled by a man in a tower who has a 
moving diagram with lights that tell him what 
to do. There are underground trolley systems 
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installed in the old slots where the powerful steel 
cables used to run, and there are automatic sys¬ 
tems of lights and switches in the cities. 

There are those who believe the street car’s 
days are numbered because of its inflexible route. 
For years this fact, added to the dreadful noise 
of operation has made street cars unpopular. 
But science has overcome some of these objection¬ 
able features, especially the noise. There are 
devices now on the market, noiseless drives, big 
powerful motors, more and more comfortable cars, 
plenty of standing room, good vision for those 
who get the seats, everything to make a street 
car as comfortable for passengers as such a con¬ 
veyance can be made. 

But still the people grumble. Now they turn 
once more to the buses as they did in the days 


of the Lady Clinton—but a different kind of bus; 
rubber tired; handsome vehicles seating 40 or 
more passengers with standing room for another 
30 or 00; coaches as big as a street car of mod¬ 
ern make, as comfortable as a Pullman. Has the 
limit in luxury been reached ? 


History is drama, and the most perfect English 
history is to he found in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare .— Fronde. 


The historian must give attention to detail, 
generalizations are the business of the philoso¬ 
pher.— Ranke. 


In the Early Eighties, at Green Island 



1. George Perkins; 2. F. A_ Harrington, agent; 3. H. C. North; 4. Ben Gimmick ; 5. Mar¬ 
tin Hogan; 6. J. Cunningham ; 7. Herbert Landers ; 8. Bill Whipple; !). W. H. Dabney; 10. .1. 
O'Connell; 11. P. H. Keating; 12. Bill Lbnway ; 13. David Lozier; 14. J. O'Rourke; 15. Jerry 
Dalt ; and 16. W. M. Smith. 
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c drains and Autos to Converse 

DITOR CROWLEY writes the following in 
the Little Falls Evening Times in humor¬ 
ous vein, on the D. L. & W.’s suggestion of 
halting trains at Gano’s Crossing as reported in 
last week’s Mercury: 

That was an interesting item which appeared 
in the Mercury last Friday night, telling how a 
great railroad like the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western was considering a plan to halt all trains 
approaching the Gano crossing near Richfield 
Springs, in order to send a flagman ahead to warn 
motorists to keep out of the way. 

Interesting possibilities suggest themselves. 
Why not arrange a code of signals for exchange 
of communications, felicitious or otherwise, be¬ 
tween locomotives and motor cars approaching 
the crossing at the same time assuming that the 
auto drivers slow down, or come to a stop before 
going over the crossing. 

For instance, the auto, three honks: “Go 
ahead.” 

Then the locomotive, seven toots: “After you, 
my dear Alphonso.” 

And the auto, replying, thirteen honks: “No, 
I insist on you going first, my dear Gaston.” 

Now, a truck with an impatient driver, ap¬ 
pearing on the scene, nine fierce blasts: “Hey, 
one o’ youse guys get a move on.” 

Locomotive and auto together, six combined 
honks and toots: “ Who is the rough person?” 

Without deigning to answer, the truck driver 
will probably go on over the tracks and leave it 
to the other two to finish their polite argument. 

Of course, the interchange of greetings at the 
crossing may sometimes take a turn like this: 

Locomotive, eleven toots. “ Hurry up and push 
than tin can over the tracks.” 

Model T. bristling and shaking with indigna¬ 
tion, sixteen honks: “Gwan, back up you big 
stiff, or I’ll bump you out of the county.” 

Locomotive, two honks: “ W 7 ho Me?” 

Model T, two honks: “Yes, you.” 

Six more toots from the locomotive: “I do 
not choose to run,” but opening the throttle, a 
stepping on the gas, a crash when the rivals reach 
the same point at the same time, and another 
argument for the elimination of grade crossings. 

Looking at the question from a serious point 
of view, it is evident the railroad company figures 
the expense of stopping and starting its train at 
the Gano crossing would be less than it would 
have to pay for its share of the grade crossing 


elimination plan, which would amount to about 
$85,000. There is interest in seeing what the 
comment of the Public Service Commission will 
be on the unusual proposition from a trunk line 
railroad like the D. L. & W. The crossing in 
question is just west of Richfield Springs on the 
Cherry Valley Turnpike. 


c Uhe “Alibi Shooter ” 

I HOLD this truth to be self-evident, that the 
better the alibi the flatter the failure. An 
alibi is a piece of dough which started out to 
be a biscuit and ended as a pancake. The alibi 
is intended by its fond parent to be an explana¬ 
tion, but it is really nothing but an admission. 

An alibi is a worthless substitute for an 
achievement. The world is roughly divided into 
two classes; those who use alibis and those who 
get the thing done. 

It is remarkable how expert an alibi shooter 
becomes. At first he tries one single little alibi 
to save him from the consequences of a failure. 
It works. The thing seems so easy that next day 
he finds himself shooting two alibis to explain 
two failures. The number increases to three, four, 
and five. The thing becomes a passion. Even¬ 
tually all the skill, energy, and ability of the in¬ 
dividual is directed toward the making of inge¬ 
nious excuses. 

When the allied armies were turned over under 
the single command of General Foch, they were 
beaten armies. Germany, in a technical sense, 
had won the war. General Foch could have 
availed himself of a thousand excuses, made to 
his hand. He could have lost the war and spent 
the remainder of his life w’iting books to prove 
that he couldn’t help it. 

But he was the kind of man who shoots bullets 
and not alibis. So civilization won. 

The motto of the city of Chicago is “ I WILL!” 
That motto made a metropolis out of a mudhole. 

Far better to try, and die; than to lie, and 
sigh. Explanations never do any good. One’s 
friends don’t need them; one’s enemies won’t be¬ 
lieve them; and the world at large doesn’t give 
a damn. 

The streets of the City of Failure are paved 
with alibis—some of which are absolutely perfect. 

The reason there’s so much more room at the 
top is that the crowd is all at the bottom. 

Every one of them can give you fifty good alibis. 
—Extract of article by H. Earnshaw in “ The 
Mirer.’’ 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Jt Lost ‘Grain 

Californians were recently 
terribly upset when they read 
In a timetable of the Sacra¬ 
mento and San Francisco that 
there were fifteen trains daily 
from San Francisco to Sacra¬ 
mento, but only fourteen In the 
opposite direction. What was 
becoming of the other train. 
The entire state was up in arms. 
Letters piled In by the score 
about the fate of the other 
train. The traffic department 
got busy with a circular letter 
informing those who had taken 
alarm that the other train re¬ 
turned as a mail train and did 
not carry passengers and there¬ 
fore was not listed in the time¬ 
table. Things are getting back 
to normalcy again now after 
the big scare. 


{Bomb Under Railway 

From Lille, France, comes 
the report that the tens of thou¬ 
sands of passengers who have 
traveled by rail between Lille 
and Paris during the past ten 
years have been riding, without 
knowing It over a powder mine. 
Workmen repairing the grade 
crossing at Libercourt un¬ 
earthed a formidable collection 
of German shells varying in 
caliber from three to ten inches, 
connected with electric detona¬ 
tors, skillfully buried under the 
track. This mine had appar¬ 
ently been laid by the Germans 
during the retreat in 1918, but 
the wire leading to the deto¬ 
nators must have been cut, pre¬ 
venting the explosion. 


"Gornado Wrcclts "Grain 

A message received at Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Railway head¬ 
quarters recently said a tornado 
had struck and derailed a 
Canadian Pacific train between 
Stanbridge and Bedford, Que., 
twenty miles north of St. Al¬ 
bans. The message reported a 
number of passengers were in¬ 
jured and asked for medical 
assistance. 


Perhaps no one was more 
surprised recently than the con¬ 
ductor who asked a lady the 
age of the young lad riding 
with her. She promptly re¬ 
torted, “ He's seven, thank you, 
and here’s his ticket.” 


‘People Like Shop Whistle 

In most instances towns¬ 
people complain of the noise 
made by railway shop and loco¬ 
motive whistles. Not so the 
enterprising community of Ter¬ 
rell, Tex., on the Texas Mid¬ 
land, recently acquired by the 
Southern Pacific. They think 
so much of the old brass whistle 
at the shops there that they 
have asked that it be presented 
to the city to be mounted in a 
suitable location, so that it may 
continue to blow each morning 
at six o’clock. The secretary 
of the chamber of commerce, 
In making the unusual request, 
waxes quite lyrical, as follows: 

Many of us, relying upon the 
whistle’s regular and vibrant 
calls, have never owned an 
alarm clock nor a crowing 
rooster, for at six o’clock each 
morning, hot or cold, wet or 
dry, it has ushered in the busi¬ 
ness day. Nor has it rudely 
and hoarsely awakened us from 
our slumbers with coarse and 
strident voice, like midnight 
siren calling firemen to their 
unhappy task, but with appeal¬ 
ing tone and gentle urge has 
drawn them from the embrace 
of Morpheus to greet the dawn. 


Is "Ghirteen Unlucky 

A train crew on a railway in 
Massachusetts is convinced that 
thirteen is not an unlucky num¬ 
ber. Tlielr conviction is based 
upon the fact that, while haul¬ 
ing thirteen freight cars on 
April 13, every car was derailed 
and rolled down a steep em¬ 
bankment, leaving the engine 
and the caboose on the track. 
Since the entire crew was either 
on the engine or the caboose, 
no one was hurt. Of course, 
adherents to the theory that 
thirteen is unlucky will claim 
that the train was derailed be¬ 
cause of Its thirteen cars. 
Needless to say the crew thinks 
otherwise. 


Floods in England 

American railroads were not 
the only ones to suffer the de¬ 
vastation of floods during the 
past year; England's railroads 
also met with similar difficul¬ 
ties. In Wales trains were in 
some instances forced to run 
over tracks partially submerged 
under water, and in others 
water six feet deep on the 
tracks rendered operation im¬ 
possible. 


Police Dog {Balks Police 

While his master slept on a 
bench in the smoking room of 
Union Station, in Albany, re¬ 
cently. a huge German police 
dog stood guard near him, re¬ 
pelling attempts of railroad 
police and state troopers to dis¬ 
turb him. 

As an ever widening circle of 
amused watchers gathered, one 
man in the crowd finally made 
friends with the dog and led 
him to the police patrol wagon 
while his master was also taken 
on. 

The dog, apparently satisfied 
with his new master, followed 
him to the New York Central 
police office where he made him¬ 
self at home while his first mas¬ 
ter was being locked up in the 
second precinct police station. 


We "Goo Have Jtntiques 

" Referring to the account of 
a desk in service on the Union 
Pacific since 1877, claimed to 
be the oldest in railway service, 
appearing in your issue of May 
19," writes President L. F. 
Lores, of the Delaware and 
Hudson, " it may be of interest 
to know that the Delaware and 
Hudson Company has in serv¬ 
ice in its New York office a 
number of chairs which have 
been used continuously since 
January 11, 1876, and, from 
their present good condition, 
will continue in use for many 
years to come .”—Railway Age. 


Out Where the West {Begins 

The Pacific Railway club 
operates out on the western 
edge of the continent where 
’’ men is men and space don't 
count.” Of the thirty-six offi¬ 
cers and employes admitted to 
the club at its May meeting, 
nineteen have their headquarters 
and homes more than five hun¬ 
dred miles from San Francisco 
and Oakland in which the club 
alternates its meetings. Six of 
these nineteen will have to 
travel nearly 1,000 miles to at¬ 
tend a club meeting. 


Steel rails on a north and 
south track last longer than 
those laid east and west, be¬ 
cause the magnetism generated 
by the train-friction is undis¬ 
turbed in the former case, while 
in the latter it is resisted. 
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c C7ie Principles of the 
Revolution 


?? 

T HE American Revolution had its origin 
neither in ambition, nor avarice, nor 
envy, nor in any gross passion; but in the 
nature and relation of things, and in the 
thence-resulting necessity of separation 
from the parent state. Its progress was lim¬ 
ited by that necessity. Our fathers dis¬ 
played great strength and great moderation 
of purpose. In difficult times they con¬ 
ducted it with wisdom ; in doubtful times, 
with firmness ; in perilous times, with cour¬ 
age ; under oppressive trials, erect; amidst 
temptations, unseduced ; in the dark hour 
of danger, fearless; in the bright hour of 
prosperity, faithful. 





